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CHAPTER IX. 


Sudden a shriek assails his heart! 
A female shriek !—so piercing wild 
As makes his very lite-blood start—— 
«My child !—Almighty God !—My child !” 
: Firemans Address. 


The startling cry of “ Fire, fire, fire!” which 


suddenly broke upon the ears of the inmates of 


Fort George, produced a scene of consternation 
and dismay, which may be nore easily conceived 
than described. 

“ Save yourselves !” exclaimed Kelly, bursting 
wildly into the apartment where the guests had 
just started in terror from their seats. “ The 
house is on fire! Save yourselves instantly, or re- 
treat will be impossible! The flames have caught 
the stairs!” 

At this alarming intelligence, all sprang forthe 
door, except Howard and Ury ; who, seizing the 
retreating Kelly by the arm, simultaneously de- 
manded— 

“ Where are the ladies !—Are they safe 

“T hope so,” repiied Kelly, “I saw them all 
below, except Miss Lavinia; but she must be 
safe !” 

“ Lavinia!—Good God!” exclaimed Howard, 


Ph 


in a tone of frenzy, as he leaped over the heads of 


the descending groupe, and rushed wildly into the 
open court. 

At this moment the chapel bell commenced its 
deafening peal; which, mingled with the shrieks 
of females, the shouts of soldiers, the cries of ser- 
vants, and the loud crackling of the flames, pro- 
duced a coup d’@il of horrors, calculated to ap- 
pal the stoutest heart. 

The summer suns and winter winds of more 





than half a century, had admirably fitted the shin- 
gle roofs at Fort George, fora brilliant pyrotechnic 
exhibition. No wonder, then, that the flames 
spread with an impetuosity that bid defiance to 
every human exertion. The wind still blew a 
gale from the southeast ; no engines were near— 
fire-hcoks and hose were unknown; and not a 
ladder, of any description or dimensions, could be 
found in the fort! All shouted their orders toge- 
ther, which no one could understand or obey ; and 
for some time the whole area of the fortress pre- 
sented a scene of ** confusion worse confounded ; ’ 
a scene, 


With which compared, old Babel’s lofty tower 
Was Order’s temple and the shrine of Peace. 


In the midst of this discordant din, the atten- 
‘son of every one was suddenly arrested by the 
appearance of a female form, with hair dishevel- 
led, rushing tranticly through the crowd, wring- 
ing her hands in convulsive agony, and shrieking 
the name of Lavinia! It was the mother of our 
heroine, having just discovered that she was not 
ainong the females who had escaped from the 
house, and were collected in tie barracks. 

** Lavinia is perishing in the flames !” was now 
echoed from mouth to mouth, till the fatal excla- 
mation reached the ears of the governor, with 
whom every other consideration was instantly 


merged in well-grounded fears for the safety of 


his only child. 

When the alarm was first given, Lavinia was 
inher chamber, and had probably been so far 
overcome by her terrors as to be unable to de- 
scend With that chamber all communication 
was now Cut off, by the ruthless element which too 
often laughs at humanity’s tenderest ties. The 
only staircase which led to that wing of the 
building, was now a blazing ruin, and the last faint 
hope of Lavinia’s ultimate safety rested upon 
the only two windows through which the flames 
were not already protruding their cloven tongues, 
as if hissing in derision at the terrors of the help- 
less crowd. 

“ Father of mercies!” cried the governor, ina 
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tone of distraction; “are there no means to res- 
cue my Lavinia! Will no one save my child!” 

“J will, or perish in the attempt!” exclaimed 
Howard; as he threw off his coat, darted up the 
steps of the piazza,and plunged into the hall, where 
his form quickly disappeared amid the sable vo- 
lumes of smoke which rolled through the passage. 
Directly his figure was seen flitting past an upper 
window in the direction of Lavinia’s chamber. 

* He has passed the stairs! He has gained her 
chamber!’ was vociferdted from many 
mouths at once; while an enthusiastic shout 
evinced theiradmiration of the desperate attempt. 
This was succeeded by a pause of anxious sus- 
pense and breathless expectation. 

By this time a ladder had been procured, and 
was on the point of being raised against the wall, 
when a sudden crash was heard, and the sash of 
the window before mentioned was seen to be torn 
from its frame by some sinewy arm within the 
apartment. Inthe next moment amasculine form 
was visible at the opening, supporting the uncon- 


now 
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scious Lavinia in his arms. It was not Howard, 
but Ury. Cheered by the joyful shouts of the 
spectators, he succeeded in bearing his precious 
burthen in safety down the ladder, and placing 
her in the arms of her bewildered father; when, 
completely exhausted by the unwonted exertion, 
and no longer supported by an extraordinary ex- 
citement, he could only faintly articulate that 
Howard was burning to death, as he himself sank 
apparently lifeless into the arms of Marshall. 

“ He shall not perish, by Heaven!” exclaimed 
a passing voice, with a shrill and startling}energy, 
as the tall athleuc figure of a black suddenly 
emerged from the crowd, and ascended the ladder 
with the celerity of a rocket, from whence he 
sprang through the window, and disappeared. In 
a few moments he was again visible, with How- 
ard by his side, the latter evidently faint, and too 
much exhausted to secure his own safety. By as- 
sistance from below, however, he was soon 
snatched from his perilous situation, and conveyed 
in safety down the ladder, followed by the intrepid 
black, who had scarcely gained a footing outside 
the apartment, when the whole blazing roof of 
that wing of the edifice fell in, with a tremendous 
crash! It is perhaps needless to add, that it was 
Quamino (better known as Marshall's servant, 
Ben) who thus preserved the life of Howard, at 
the imminent hazard of his own. 

Lavinia was soon restored to her recollection, 
and immediately conveyed, (together with her mo- 
ther and aunt, and other females of the household) 
to a place of safety in the town, at some distance 
from the fort. Ury and Howard, also, were soon 
able to render further assistance; and the latter, 





as he grasped the other's hand, was heard to ex- 
claim, 

*O Jack! how I envy you the performance of 
that perilous achievement !” 

‘There is no cause for envy,” replied Ury, 
with a melancholy smile. ‘ Your hazard was far 
greater than mine, for i proceeded directly from 
the parlour to Miss Clarke’s chamber, and had 
found her there, could have conducted her down 
the stairs in perfect safety. But she had fled, in 
what direction I knew not, until groping about 
in the smoke, I at length found her stretched in- 
sensible upon the floor. By this time the stairs 
were impassable, and I made for the window: 
near which I beheld you fall, just as I was tear- 
ing it from the frame. The rest you know.” 

It was not a time or place for further explana- 
tion. The citizens in great numbers, now began 
to flock to the scene of conilagration ; and thoug! 
with the best possible intentions, still their volun- 
tary assistance tended more to increase the gene- 
ral confusion, than to facilitate the rescuing o! 
any valuables trom destruction. ‘Two fire engines 
were at length brought to play upon that part of 
the blazing ruin which was yet accessible ; and, 
under cover of their incessant discharge, (if a mi- 
litary phrase will be tolerated) most of the house- 
hold furniture in that wing of the edifice, was 
taken out by several intrepid individuals, and con- 
veyed to a place of safety. 

Fort George, as our readers are probably 
aware, stood at the lower end of Broadway, ona 
commanding evinence which has since been level- 
led; its former site being now occupied by a 
elegant block of brick buildings, between the 
Bowling-green and the Battery. The fortress 
commanded both the harbour and the town; and 
the steeple of the chapel, which stood within its 
walls, could be distinctly seen from the most nort)- 
ern extremity of the city, where St. Paul’s church 
now stands. Of course the present conflagration 
was witnessed by almost every citizen. 

The fire had now reached the chapel, which at- 
joined the governor's house; and in a few mi 
nutes, its roof and steeple were enveloped ina 
sheet of flame; from whence, glaring cinders and 
blazing shingles, darted like comets through 
wreathing folds of murky vapour, and descended 
in a fiery} shower among the combustible fabrics 
of this seemingly devoted city. To heighten the 
confusion and consternation which already pre- 
vailed, some ignorant or mischievous individual in 
the crowd, expressed an apprehension that the fire 
would extend to the magazine. The word had 
no sooner escaped his lips, than a general panic 
was produced, by several voices exclaiming 
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“ The magazine will explode! Take care of | 


the ammunition chests! Beware of that cask of 


powder,” &c. 
In vain the governor expostulated, and pledged 


| 


his honour that there was not the least particle of | 
extra powder, nor half'a dozen prepared cartridges | 


in the fort. In vain he assured every one that 
there was ivi the slightest danger to be appre- 


? 


ended from that source: the alarm still con- , 
tinued to spread, and the citizens to decamp, until | 
very few-remained to assist the garrison in check- | 


ing the progress of the flames. 
those few, however, soon inspired many of the 
more courageous fugitives with fresh confidence, 


The example of 


and induced them to return to their duty; until, ; 


finally, the “ tide of migration” began to set again 
towards the fort. 
Despairing of saving any edifice attached to the 


t 


fortress, the governor now gave orders for the fire- | 


men to leave the other buildings to their fate, and 
direct their united energies to one single object. 


The Secretary’s office, over the gate of the fort, | 


was, as yet, uninjured, except upon the roof. In 
this building were deposited all the ofiicial papers, 
books, and records of the colony; the preserva- 
tion of which, was, of course, an object of the 
first importance. 


The engines were, there- | 


fore, brought to play in such directions as to pro- | 
tect the individuals who were busily employed in | 


removing these documents; many of which, for 
the sake of despatch, were thrown from the win- 
dows outside of the walls, towards the town, and 
committed to the mercy of the wind, which ecat- 
tered them profusely over the parade, and from 
thence through the open lots towards the Hudson 
river. Fortunately, however, almost every paper 
of importance was ultimately picked up and re- 
Stored, with the exception of one, which chance; 
the devil, or a miracle, threw into the possession 
of Sorubiero, and which it was his interest to re- 
tain. 

The preservation of these articles from instant 
destruction, was all that could be effected before 
the office was so completely enveloped in flames, 
as to render farther exertions fruitless. The last 
book had been thrown into the street, and the 
last individual had precipitately descended from 
the same window, when the whole roof fell in; 
and, in the next moment, a succession of explo- 
sions, resembling a feu de joie, within the midst of 
the ruins, struck new consternation into the 
heart of every individual, the gevernor himself 
hot excepted. 

The scene which followed, beggars description. 
Thecitizens,conceiving their former apprehension: 
were now on the point of being realized, fled with 
4 precipitancy that prostrated great numbers be- 





neath the teet of their more fortunate fellow-fugi- 
tives. 
the crowd, and a discordant chorus of shrieks and 
shouts, oaths and prayers, mingled witha variety of 
other nameless sounds, were heard on every side. 
The firemen fled with the rest; and, in less time 
than we have occupied in relating the fact, the 
governor Howard, Ury, and Marshall, with a few 
interior officers and soldiers, were leit alone in 
the fort. 

Great as this sudden panic was, however, it 
soon subsided. The explosion ceased—the at- 
frighted populace slackened their speed; and Mar- 
shall at length succeeded in convineing the fire- 
men that there was no farther danger to be ap- 
prehended, as the cause of their fright had been 


Blacks, of both sexes, were mingled in 


nothing but a few hand-grenade shells, which, 
having lain there for years, had been overlooked 
and forgotten. 

In the mean time, the barracks, which stood on 
the side of the quadrangle opposite tothe govern- 
or’s mansion, had shared the common fate vo: their 
more aspiring neighbours. From these, the ilames 
extended to the roofs of the stables without the 
fort; the whole of which were soon reduced to 
Thus, in less than one hour ane 2 halt, 
from the first alarm, the bare stone wails wereal! 


ashes. 


that remained of this aucient citadel of New-Am- 
sterdam. 
(To be continned.) 
ae 
THE MAD GIRL OF ST. JOSEPH’s, 
A TALE. 

Tianslated from the Erench of the Chevalier de Grave, 

for the New-York PARTHENON. 

It wastwoo’clock, on a dreary winter’s morn- 
ing, as | was returning to my apartment, after 
enjoying the pleasures of a ball in a distant part 
of the city. On entering the court-yard | found 
the faintly glimmering lamp almost exhausted, 
and all around me seemed as still, dark, and 
dismal, as if | were immured in the cave of si- 
lence. Having lit my taper, I was in the act of 
ascending the great stair case, when I thought I 
heard the rustling noise of trailing silks, and of 
the light tread of footsteps. My heart began 
to palpitate, and all the nursery tales of ghosts 
and spectres instantly recurred to my memory. 
I looked around in every direction, but by the 
glare of the taper I could perceive nothing but 
the motionless statues that stood in the hall. A 
kind of superstitious fear took a momentary pos- 
session of my heart. At a short interval, how- 
ever, 1 summoned all my courage, and tormed 
the bold resolution of ascertaining whether it 
was an earthly being, or a supernatural spirit, 
that caused the agitation that perturbated my 
feelings.—I descended tothe foot of the stair- 
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cease, and in a bold authoritative tone, I 
called out lustily, “ Who’s there ? 
you about?” and was soon answered ina soft 
and touching voice, * [tis 1; are you not aware 
that I am waiting for him.” 

A little chagrined at the adventure, and con- 
scious that | was not the favoured swain, [ was 
walking away, when I was addressed in the 
same sweet accents—* Pray come here, but do 


not make a noise, I entreat you.” Tapproached, | 


and near the last step, behind the pillar, per- 
ceived a young and lovely woman, dressed in 
white, with a black sash girded around her slen- 


What are | 





| disappeared, when the rest of her exhausted 
strength forsook her, and she fell on the lower 
step, behind the pillar that concealed us. I was 
going to call for assistance, but the fear of ex- 
posing her prevented me. ' 

I began to reproach myself for not seizing 
the vile seducer, who had broken the heart and 
cropped the virgin rose of her young affection. 
I raised the poor creature from the floor, and 
when the shutting of the door above was heard, 
she started at the noise, and seemed’ to revive a 
little. I held her hands in one* of mine, and 
with the other supported her head. She essayed 





der waist, and her luxuriant tresses of gold fall- 
ing in careless disorder on her shoulders. She | 
looked as beautiful and timid as one of the: soft- | 
eyed daughters of romance. ‘IT never did you | 
harm,” said she, “1 implore you, then, not to 
hurt me: Ihave touched nothing: Iam _ con- 
cealed behind this statue, where I cannot be 
seen; but I conjure you, in the name of honour 
and chivalry, not tosay any thing respecting 
this interview. 
will come down presently : 1 shall see him, bid 
him farewell, and then Pll go away.” My cu- 
riosity and surprise doubly increased by the oc- 
currence of this singular incident. 

I endeavoured to recollect this charming, but 
hapless creature, whose elegant form was set off 
by aunion of those engaging qualities, which 
render a woman worthy of esteem and love. 
ler voice was perfectly unknown to me, as well 
as her features. She continuned to speak, but 
often so incoherently, that her ideas beeame con- 
fused, -« that L could discover nothing, but the 
derangement of her head, and the distress of 
her heart. Her melancholy situation awakened 
the noblest feelings of sympathy in my bosom, 
and the warmest solicitude in my mind. 

I tried to bring back her attention to our situa- 
tion. “If somebody else,” said 1,“ had seen you 
before I did, at the foot of the staircase?” “ Ah!” 
replied she, “ I see very well that you do not know 
all. He alone is somebody, and when he goes 
away, he does not, like you, listen to all he hears : 
he only, alas! hears her who is above.  For- 
merly it was I; now it cs she—but it will not, 
cannot last: Oh! no, no, it must not!” Atthese 
words she appeared much affected, and taking a 
miniature from her bosom, she continued to gaze 
upon it with much attention. A moment 

after, we heard the door of an adjoining cham- 
ber open, when a servant, holding a light at the 
top of the balustrade, enabled me to seea young 
man, who tripped lightly down stairs. As he 
hastily passed, his hapless victim was seized 


with auniversal trembling ; and scarcely had he 





| 
| 
} 
| 
Do not mention it to him—he | 
| 
! 


to speak; but the sounds she endeavoured to 
utter were instantly stifled by grief and anguish. 
Weremained some time in silence, which T did 
not dare interrupt, when at last, having entirely 
recovered the use of her senses, she saidto me: 
in asoft and faultering voice,“ Ah! 1 was afraid 
I was going to die; andI feared it; for tha 
would have deprived me of the only means o 
secing him, which is allthat I have left. If he 
died I should die too, although he slights me, and 
loves another; and yet it is not in myself but in 
him that exist. My whole heart and atfec- 
tions are solely and unalterably his. Some time 
ago I was mad; Oh! yes, very mad indeed; 
and that will not surprise you, as it was the be- 
| ginning of his going up this staircase.— Oh! 
tormenting thought! it was the era of his un 
| kindness—the sad moment of the estrangement 
‘of his heart, when he wrenched the mutual ties 
of ardent affection that bound us to each 
other! ‘Lil! then L was happy‘in the rapturows 
enjoyment of his love, but my bliss was to 
transporting to last! 1 diank too deeply frem 
the intoxicating cup of passion, and I must nov 


of intolerable misery. After uttering these se 
timents, she began to laugh, and to betray wilt: 
ness and disorder, and a total confusion of ideas. 
Some moments after she left off speaking, | 
asked her why she preserved with so much care 
the portrait of her rival, the lady above stairs. 
“What! do you not know!’ answered she, 
“ Why, itis my only hope—I take it every day, 
put it by the side of my looking-glass, arrange 
my features like hers. I begin already to be 
a little like her; and by taking pains, I shall re- 
semble her exactly ; I will then go and see my 
lover, and perhaps his wandering heart might 
return, like the dove, to the ark of my bosom, 
with the olive branch of constant attachment: 
Oh! there is a delirious ecstacy in the very 
hope! I amsure he likes me best, so that 1 must 
dissolve the spells of the bewitching Circe, whe 
has stolen his affections. Every evening I wii 
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atthe foot of the staircase; he never comes 
down before the convent bell has struck two; 
and then, as I cannot see, I count the pulsations 
of my poor heart. Since [have been in  pos- 


beatings and throbbings less3 but it is late, and 
| must go hence; adieu!” I accompanied her 
to the street door : as soon as without, she turned 
to the left, and I walked on some paces beside 
her; she then suddenly fixed her eyes on the 
stream of light which the lamps formed betore 
uss You see all these lamps,” said she, “they 
are agitated by every breath of air—it is the 
same with my lacerated heart; it burns like them ; 
but they only consume, and] burn for ever.” 

T continued to follow her. © Stop!” she ex- 
claimed, “ again return home: I carry with me 
apartof your sleep, and Lam to blame, for sleep 
is very sweet ; it is even so to me! I see in it 
what is past! its visions delude me ofien with 
imaginaky bliss; it is a balmy anodyne to heal 
the excruciating wounds of disappointed love! 
“ Stranger, | again bid you farewell for ever!” 

Ithen returned home, with my mind and 
heart equally agitated, and this feeling daughter 
of affliction still imaged on my recollection in 
all her beauty and sorrow. 

I was too much disturbed by the regret I felt 
for the fate of this interesting girl to hope for 
rest. And while waiting for the sun to rise from 
his ruby couch of clouds, 1 wrote down the 
scene which sympathy has indelibly impressed 
on my memory. 





ee 
“JAN SCILALKEN’S THREE WISHES.” 
A DUTCH LEGEND. 

Ar asmall fishing village in Dutch Flanders, 
there is still shown the site of a hut, which was 
an object of much attention while it stood, on 
account of a singular legend that relates to its 
first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, who de- 
pended on his boat for subsistence, and on his own 
happy disposition for cheerfulness during every 
hardship and privation. Thus the story goes: 
one dark and stormy night in winter, as Jan 
Schalken was sitting with his good-natured bux- 
om wife by the fire, he was awakened from a 
transient doze by a knocking at the door of his 
hut. He started up, drew back the bolt, and a 
stranger entered. He was a tall man, but little 
could be distinguished either of his face or figure, 
as he wore a large dark cloak, which he had 
contrived to pull over his head after the fashion 
of a cowl. “Iam a poor traveller, (said the 
stranger,) and want a night’s lodging. Will you 





grant it me?” * Ay, to be sure, (replied Schal- 


ken,) but I am afraid your cheer will be but 
sorry. Had you come sooner you might have 
fared better. 


what is left.” 


Sit down, however, and eat of 

The traveller took him at his 
word, and ina short time afterward retired to 
his humble sleeping-place. 

In the morning, as he was about to depart, he 
advanced towards Schalken, and giving him his 
hand, thus addressed him: “ It is needless for 
you, my good friend, to know who fam; but of 
this be assured, that I can and will be grateful ; 
for when the rich and the powerful turned me 
last night trom their inhospitable gates, you wel- 
comed me as man should welcome man, and 
looked with an eye of pity on the desolate tra- 
veller in the storm. I grant three wishes. Be 
they what they may, those wishes shall be gra- 
tified.” Now Schalken certainly did not put 
much faith in these promises, but still he thought 
it the safest plan to make trial of them; and, 
accordingly, began to consider how he should 
fix his wishes. Jan was a man who had few or 
no ambitious views; and was contented with 
the way of life in which he had been brought 
up. In fact, he was so well satisfied with his 
situation, that he had not the least inclination to 
lose a single day of his laborious existence ; but 
on the contrary, had a very sincere wish of add- 
ing a few years to those which he was destined 
to live. This gave rise to wish the first. “ Let 
my wife and myself live (he said) fifty years 
longer than nature had destined.” “ Tt shall be 
done,” Whilst Schalken 
was puzzling his brain for a second wish, he be- 
thought him that a pear-tree, which was in his 
little garden, had been frequently despoiled of 
its fruit, to the no small detriment of the said 
tree, and grievous disappointment of its owner 
* For my second wish, grant that whoever climbs 
my pear-tree shall not have power to leave it 
until my permission be given.” 


cried the stranger. 


This was also assented to. Schalken was a 
sober man, and liked to sit down and chat with 
his wife of an evening; but she was a bustling 
body, and often jumped up in the midst of a 
conversation that she had only heard ten or 
twelve times, to scrub the table or set their clay 
platters in order. Nothing disturbed him so 
much as this, and he was determined, if possible, 
to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance. ~ With 
this object in view, he approached close to the 
stranger, and in a low whisper, told him his 
third and last wish—that whoever sat in a par- 
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ticular chair in his hut, should not be able to 
move out of it until it should please him so to 
order. 
ler, who, after many greetings, departed on his 
way. Years passed on, and his last two wishes 


had been fully gratified by often detaining thieves | 


in his tree, and his wife on her chair. 


would be falsified or made manifest. It happen- 


ed that the birthdays of the fisherman and his | 


wife were the same. They were sitting toge- 
ther on the evening of the day that made him 
79 years, and Mietje 73 years of age, when the 
moon that was shining through the window of 
the hut seemed suddenly to be extinguished, and 
the stars rushed pown the dark clouds, and lay 
glaring on the surface of the ocean, over which 
was spread an unnatural calmness, although the 
skies appeared to be mastered by the winds, 
and were heaving onward, with their mighty 
waves of cloud. Birds dropped dead from the 
boughs, and the foliage of the trees turned to a 
pale red. All seemed to prognosticate the ap- 
proach of Death; and in a few minutes after- 
ward sure enough he came. He was, however, 
very different from all that the worthy couple 
had heard or fancied of him. He was cer- 
tainly very thin, and had very little colour, but 
he was weil dressed, and his deportment was 
that of a gentleman. 
the ancient pair, he told them, he merely came 
to give notice that by right they belonged to 
him on that day, but fifty years’ respite was 
granted, and when that period expired, he should 
visit them again. He then walked away, and 
the moon, and the stars, and the waters regain- 
ed their natural appearance. For the next fifty 
years every thing passed on as quietly as before ; 
but, as the time drew nigh tor the appointed ad- 
vent of Death, Jan became thoughtful, and he 
felt no pleasure at the idea of the anticipated 
visit. The day arrived, and Death came pre- 
ceded by the same horrors as on the former oc- 


casion. “ Well, good folks, (said he,) you now 


can have no objection to accompany me; for 


assuredly you have hitherto been highly privi- 
leged, and have lived long enough’” The old 
dame wept. and clung feebly to her lusband, as 
if she feared they were to be divided after pass- 
ing away from the earth on which they had 
dwelt so long and so happily together. Poor 
Schalken also looked very downcast, and moved 
after Death but slowly. As they passed by Jan’s 
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This wish was agreed to by the travel- | 


The time | 
was approaching when the promise of longevity | 


Bowing very politely to | 





garden, he turned to take a last look at it, when 
a sudden thought struck him. He called to 
Death and said, “ Sir, allow me to propose 
something to you. Our journey is a long one, 
| and we have no provisions; I am too infirm, 
or I would climb yonder peas-tree, and take a 
stock of its best fruit with us; you are active 
| Re obliging, and will, I am sure, Sir, get it for 
he Death, with great condescension, con- 
plied; and ascending the tree, gathered a great 
number of pears, which he threw down to 
Schalken and his wife. At length he deter- 
mined upon descendieg, but to his surprise and 
| apparent consternation, discovered that he was 
| immoveable; nor would Jan allow him to leave 
| the tree until he had given them a promise o/ 
living another half century. 
| ‘They jogged on in the old way for fifty years 
| more, and Death came to the day. He was by 
| bo means so polite as he had formerly ‘been, for 
| the trick that Schalken had put upon him of 
| fended his dignity and hurt his pride nota little. 
| « Come, Jan,” said he, “ you used me very 
scurvily the other day, (Death thinks but very 
little of fifty years!) and I am now determined 
| to lose no time—come.” 
| Jan was sitting at his little table, busily em- 
| ployed in writing when Death entered. He rais- 
ed his head sorrowfully, and the pen trembled 


in his hand as he thus addressed him—“ cou 
| fess that my former conduct towards you merits 
| blame, but I have done with such knaveries now, 

and have learned to know that life is of little 
| worth, and that I have seen enough of it. Still, 


the good I can, and was engaged when you at 
rived in making a will, that a poor lad, who hes 
been, always kind to us, may receive this hut 
ald my boat. Suffer me but to finish what! 
have begun, and I shall cheerfully follow where- 
ver you may lead. Pray sit down, in a few mi- 
nutes my task will be ended.” Death, thus ap- 
pealed to, could refuse no longer, and seated him- 
| self in a chair, from which he found it as difficult 
to rise as he had formerly to descend from the 
pear-tree. His liberation was bought at the ex- 
pense of an additional fifty years, at the end cf 
| which period, and exactly on their birthday, 

Jan Schalken and his wife died quietly in thei: 
| bed, and the salt water flowed freely in the vil 
| lage, in which they had lived Jong enough tobe 
considered the father and mother of all its in- 
| habitants. 
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IMUSIC. 
An authem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 

A language grateful to celestial ears ; 

An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 

The breath of angels, and the bliss of earth. Anon. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117. 

At No. 13, will be seen the harmonic scale 
of the minor key: it will be found sebject to 
the same laws that govern the major scale ; and 
it cannot possibly be otherwise, according to the 
theory already given, of the formation of the 
minor mode, or key. 

At No. 12. will be found another harmonic 
scale: this points out nearly the true place of the 
chords; since itis not only necessary to know 
that the first of the key bears such concords, 
and the second such others; but it is further ne- 
cessary to know the true place that is suitable to 
every one in pariicular. The following will 
serve asa general rule to that effect, which will 
be found observed in this scale. 

As melody cannot be good if it be not imita- 
tive, and if the phrase be not expressive of 
something ; in like manner the harmony must 
partake of the same nature. The composer 
must therefore constantly have in view ; first; 
that each separate part of the harmony have an 











air or song, and a phrase in itself, as if it were 
detached from, and unconnected with the other 
parts. Secondly ; that neither the octaves, nor 
fifths proceed progressively either in ascending 
or descending; and for this reason: they are 
called perfect concords, because they form in 
themselves a unity, as it were perfectly identi- 
fied. Now it is clear that in passing successively 
higher or lower, in a mass, they will form a pas- 
sage entirely uniform, void of variety, in respect 
of harmony, and must fail, in effect, and injure 
the melody. But we must now inquire into the 
manner of avoiding this inconvenience in prac- 
tice. 

Let us take, for that purpose, the first harmo- 
nic scale, No. 4. On the first of the key C, 
we have at both extremities ©, and C, and in 
the middle of the harmony, G, fifth to €; the 
bass then ascends into D; I say that the fifth, 
and the octave, must either remain in their 
places, as is the case with the fifth G5 or pro- 
ceed in a contrary direction, as C the octave is 
made to do, which descends on B. Inthe same 
manner, when the bass happens to be upon the 
subdominant F, the acute partis the fifth C ; and 
consequently when the bass rises from F to G, 
we ought not to make the fifth rise from C to D, 
but must resolve it, by an opposite motion, in 
making it descend on B. 


5) 





This is as much as can be said in genera} 
concerning the natural chords, and the manner 
of making use of them. There is, however, 
besides these natural chords, another dissonant 
chord, most ingeniously introduced by art into 
music. 

Dissonance has never been periectly defined, 
and thereforc it is that we have never had a clear 
idea of it, and that authors have given very con- 
fused, but tedious accounts of this species of 
chord. We shall now see that by means of a 
just definition, every thing concerning them 
will be as clear as it is concise. 

A consonant chord, on a fundamental, that 


| does not belong to it, and consequently has no, 


been generated by it, is together with such fun. 
damental, called a dissonant chord. (See No. 15.) 

This sort of disorder or disagreement, can, 
and ought to be removed, or resolved, as it is 
termed in music, and made agreeable, either by 
making the chords or harmonics, pass on the fun- 
damental that they belong to, or the funda. 
mental on the chords. An example will be 
found in the second quarter of the first bar of 
the same exampie.No. 15. where B C is a chord 
belonging to the dominant, and the fundamen- 
is C,the key. To resolve this dissonant chord> 
we make B G pass into A F, where it becomes 
a chord of the subdominant. Let us proceed 
further. In the two first quarters of the second 
bar, B, F,D, are the chords of the dominant- 
having the key C for their fundamental, and 
they are resolved, by making them pass into C, 
G, KE, the perfect chord of the key. The first 
quarter of the third bar D, F, C,is a chord of 
the dominant, with the key; that isto say, D> 
F, belong to the dominant, and C, to the key; 
it is resolved by making C descend into B, which 
also belongs to the dominant, and the bass also 
moves into its place: and thisis in general what 
may be said concerning dissonances, or dis- 
cords. 

It would seem that these dissonant chords go 
into a wide field: But we shall, in tue practice 
of composition, see very plainly, «iat the great- 
est partof them are only a suspesion or delay 
of the harmony, artfully imagined, to make it 
more eagerly desired, or not to pass too precipi- 
tately from one harmony to another. 

Musicians have very judiciously introduced 
these dissonant chordsinto music. They have 
been sensible, that by keeping the organs, and 
the mind, too long in the same modification, the 
consonant harmonics would become insipid, and 
tiresome, from their uniformity. The dissonant 
harmonics therefore produce the same effect in 

















| in music, that shade does in painting; the latter 
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banishes uniformity, and sets off the colours, as 
the dissonances vary the sameness of musical 
sounds by giving relief to the consonances. 

The practice of making all the parts proceed 
tor a few bars in unisons and octaves, produces 
nearly the same effect: the invention is judi- 
cious; octaves and unisons not forming har- 
mony, but melody merely; a passage of this 
nature prepares, with wonderful success, an in- 
teresting harmonic phrase; and the effect it is 
to produce, may pretty nearly point out to us 
the circumstances in which it may be used. 

(To be continued.) 
—p— 
EXTRACTS FROM TITE POETRY OF 
MILTON RESPECTING MUSIC. 

Among all the old English poets, Milton must 
be classed inthe foremost rank of poetic genius 
and musical talents, as he united the epic gran- 
deur of Homer, to the sweet melody of Amphion. 
He had the happy faculty of combining the lofty 


dignity of rhythm with the swelling harmony or 


music. He imbibed his fondness for this delecta- 
ble branch of elegant science, from his father, who 
was amusical composer of some eminence in Lon- 
don. He writes,therefore, of music, not only with 
the grace and glowing fancy of a poet, but with 
the knowledge, accuracy, and precision ofa finish- 
ed proficient. Addison, with all his genius, was 
no adept in music, as his criticism on the Italian 
opera furnishes ample proof of lis ignorance on 
that subject. Pope, whose versification ever flows 
in a smooth stream of soft harmony, had no plea- 
sure in the “ concord of sweet sounds.’ Byron 
never, we believe, performed on a musical instru- 
ment; neither did Sir Walter Scott, nor Southey. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, nor Rogers. But Moore, 
the bard of love and patriotism, excels in music. 
The IntsH AnAcreon’s Lyre has many strings, 
breathing in enchanting tones, the warmest ima- 
gination of poetry, and the most melodious strains 
of symphony. Indeed, the seraph-sounds of his 
harp, awaken, in his own soul, the most glow- 
ing patriotism—the most hallowed enthusiasm, as 
well as the fine frenzy of the poet. 

We have selected several of the passages, 
wherein Milton expatiates on the subject of mu- 
sic, which will adduce sufficient testimony of his 
taste and capacity in this charming science. 


* And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
Jn notes, with many a winding ’bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ;— 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
Pine melting voice through mazes running, 


Untwisting all the charms that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


In the foregoing extract, Milton evinces his in- 
timacy with the diferent modes of music which 
were popular among the Greeks. Their music 
was divided ino three orders : the Doric was grave, 
solemn, and mournful; in it, were chanted the 
funeral elegies of their warriors; the Phrygian 
was soft, light, and animating; and the Lydian, 
which delighted lovers, was pathetic, sweet, and 
soothing. 

The following passage from ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
in which Milton describes the march of the infer- 
nal legions, will show how conversant he was 
with the different modes of ancient music. 


e.. 








Anon they move, 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mode 

Of flutes and soft recorders :—such as rais'd 
To height of noblest temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle; and, mstead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmov’d, 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat.” 


He represents the infernal army forming into 
columns, under the animating influence of the 
** warlike sound of trumpets loud, and clarions up- 
reard.” ‘The effect of the inspiring power of mu- 
sic on the band, is described with all the spirit and 
boldness of the poet. 


“ At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond, 
Frighted the reign of chaos and old night.” 


Milton was ascientific performer on the churcii 
organ. The following extract proves how accu- 
rately he understood, and how enthusiastically he 
felt the effect produced on the mind by the music 
of this solemn and sublime instrument. 


* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light :— 
There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic’d choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, thro’ mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


These lines convey a powerful and eloquent de- 
scription of the striking features of an ecclesasti- 





* Vide Burney and Dr Forkel’s histories of music. 

¢ Tickell, in his lines on the death of Addison, borrow- 
ed, evidently from Milton, the ideas expressed in the fol- 
lowing couplet.— 





What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 
The pealing organ—and the pausing choir.” 
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cal building. They bring to our recollection every | 
part that can fill the mind with reverence and | 
piety, and kindle in the heart the enthusiasm of 
y Milton was, at an early pe- 
riod of his life, inspired with a respect for eccle- 


religious devotion. 


siastic edifices, and their impressive and solemn 
music, Which, with 


“ Swelling organs lift the rising soul.” 


While a boy, at St. Panl’s school, he regularly 
vttended public worship at the old Cathedral, 
which was in those davs, according to the plates 
which remain of it, one of the noblest specimens 
of ancient Gothic architecture in England. | 

The subjoined stanzas on the music of the | 
spheres are fraught with poctie beauties, and fine | 
tints of a brilhant imavinotion. 





“In deep of night, when drowsiness 

Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the celestial sirens’ harmony 

That set upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of men and gods is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of necessity, 

And keep unsteady nature to ber law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 

After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould with gross unpurgedear!” —P. 
—— 


IRISH MUSIC, 


The celebrated Dr. Percy, bishop of Down, in 
his ** Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” said, “ that the 
ancient Irish were unmatched in the art of music ; 
as their music (continued he) is full of melting pa- 
thos, and plaintive sweetness. The poetry, too, 
of the Trish is peculiarly fitted to express the lan- 
guage of the passions; for in some of the ama- 
tory songs of the Irish bards, there are as lofty 
sentiments as love ever conceived, or poetry ever 
adorned.” Indeed, we believe, that in music and 
eloquence, no nation in Europe can surpass the 
“Isle of harps.” The following anecdote will 
raise a ‘‘ tower of strength” in support of our opi- 
nion. Inthe reign of Louis XIV. a celebrated 
professor of music, John Baptiste Lully, resided at 
Paris. On one occasion, an unfortunate exiled 
Irish gentleman having dined incompany with the 
Italian musician, and other gentlemen of distinc- 
tion; and after dinner, when their spirits became 
gay and joyous by the exhilarating influence of the 


}| country. 














sparkling champaigne, the sprightly Frenchmen | 
began to sing cheerful strains, but perceiving the | 


Irishman sad and silent, and regardless of their 
mirth, they pleasantly chided him for his melan- 


rity. ** Gentlemen,” said the Hibernian, * you 
may well be merry while sitting on your house- 
hold hearths, near the tombs of your fathers; but 
with me, an expatriated exile, banished from my 
home and my friends, gladnessis not a companion. 
Ido not wish, however, gentlemen, to cast # 
mournful aspect over rational festivity; T will 
therefore endeavour to contribute a spark of 
amusement to the bright torch of gayety that en- 
lightens the present society :—I will, gentlemen, 
if agreeable, give you an Irish song, composed by 
one of our eminent poets, in the first age of onr 
political misfortunes.” Possessing a melodious 
voice, and understanding well his native language, 
he sung, with great feeling and pathos, a plaintive 
and mournful air, bewailing the subjugation of his 
They were all charmed and affected 
with the tenderness and melancholy wildness of 
the song, to which the Italian listened with 


| breathless attention. exclaiming, when it was 
| finished, ** that is indeed the music of a people who 
| have lost their liherties !” 
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Thas, like the vee, in Summer's blushing prime, 


He sucks intelligence from every clime. Cowper. 





THE CASTLE OF DUNSIN ANE. 
In the summer of 1824, I had occasion to 
visit Scotland. The writings of Dr. Johnson 


| had long impressed me with an idea that there 


was no rural scenery, or flowery pasturage, to 
be seen in the land of the thistle. 1 expected 
only to see a wide waste of “hopeless sterility” — 
an extended Tarus of tophaceous desolation, 
where, instead of the music of the shepherd’s 
pipe, and the lulling notes of the nightingale’s 
warbling, no softer sounds were to be heard than 
the hoarse scream of the eagle, and the rumbling 
roar of the mountain torrent. 

Such, I confess, was the prejudice that sway- 
ed my mind on leaving Belfast. But on entering 
the far-famed Clyde, a diversified and romantic 
scene presented itself to my view. Mountains 
mantled with arboreous verdure, of every vati- 
ety that can decorate the landscape, rose majes- 
tically on every side, presenting intervening val- 
leys of pastural meadows, through which me- 
andering rivers pay their lucid tribute to the 
ocean. Full-bearing orchards, and extensive 
corn-fields, enriched with the golden treasures 
of Ceres, were harmoniously grouped in the 
back ground of the glowing and luxuriant pic- 


| ture of sylvan magnificence, which nature spread 
choly mood at a moment of such convivial hila- 


so gracefully before us. We enjoyed, en pas- 
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sant, a bird’s-eye view of the handsome and 
picturesque village of Goereck, which is famous 
for its cable-manufactory. It stands on the ac- 
clivity of a mountain, about three miles from 
Greenock. The houses appeared spacious and 
tasteful. From this village to Glasgow, either 
bank is studded with beautiful villas and rustic 
cottages. Greenock is an opulent town, in which 
extensive commercial and manufacturing busi- | 
ness is carried on. 





Ships of the largest tonnage | 
ean anchor in the harbour. The new custom- | 


which is rocked on its base by the commotion, 
as if it were about to tumble down into the yawn- 
ing abyss. 

On the other side of the Clyde, the ivy-clad 
castle of Craignethan stands in sullen majesty. 
like the genius of solitude moralizing on the 
scene. It was in ancient times a place of con- 
siderable strength, when it was the fevdal resi_ 
dence of the noble family of the Duke of Ha- 
milton: their arms are sculptured in bas relief 


on the piers of the portal. Buchanan relates in 


house is an elegant specimen of modern archi- | his history, that this castle stood several sieges. 
tecture. The princely country residence of the | Now it can only show, in broken pillars and 
Duke of Argyle (Ellensborougi:) stands on the | fallen arches, the relics of chivalric glory, pre- 
opposite bank of the river. ‘The domain ap-} senting in the mirror of its desolation, 


peared extensive and picturesque. The front 


of the castle, with all its pillared grandeur, can 
be seen through a vista, that opens across the | 
forest, in which it is embosomed, from the quay | 


of Greenock. Few rivers in Europe present 
such a succession of luxuriant landscapes, and 
rural beauties as the classic streams of Scotland, 
on the banks of which 
se Lawns extend, that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide.” 


The road between Hamilton and Lanark is 
environed with highly improved domains and 
bumerous orchards. In the course of my pro- 





gress up the Clyde, I accompanied a friend in | 


an excursion to Stonebyre’s wood. Here the 
scene is truly picturesque and romantic. Hav- 
ing come to the skirts of the wood, our ears were 
saluted with the sound of mighty falling waters» 
and turning from the main road into the foot- 
path, on the left we soon reached the edge of an 
impending precipice, and beheld the raging 
Clyde gushing furiously over his craggy rocks 
and “ roaring cataracts.’ This majestic water- 
fall is generally known by the name of Stone- 
byre’s Linn. The turbluently dashing surge de- 
scends sixty feet, but it is twice impeded in its 
progress by projections of rock, before it reaches 
the bed of the river. The water, like that of 
Niagara, is so comminuted that it rises in curling 
fumes of spray to the very clouds. On every 
side the course of the river is studded with lofty 
rocks of the most romantic forms, and covered 
with trees of every diversity of foliage. The 
mighty rolling of the waters, dashing from rock to 
rock, as if they would pierce the earth to the cen- 
tre; the thundering noise occasioned by these con- 
vulsing concussions, shake the tottering cliffs, as 
well as the mouldering castle of Corra Linn, 








| 
| 





‘¢___. —_. Gaunt ruin o’er the wreck, 
His ruthless arm has made.” 

The scenery around the castle is charming, 
and the view well repays the stranger, whose 
curiosity may tempt him to pay it a visit. But 
were I to describe all the rural beauties of Scot- 
land, that are worthy of “ note and comment,” 
I might fill volumes. I think that the following 
account of Macbeth’s castle, which I copied 
from the Statistical Survey of Scotland, wil! 
prove interesting to the readers of the Parthenon. 
The author of the Survey visited Dunsinane in 
1822, and sedulously collected all the tradition- 
ary stories respecting Macbeth that were cur- 
rent in the neighbourhood. “ They all agreed in 
purporting that Macbeth, after his elevation to 
the throne, had resided for ten years in Carn- 
beddie, in the vicinity of St. Martin’s, which 
the country people call Carnbeth, or Macbeth’s 
castle, and where the vestiges of this castle are 
still to be seen. During those times, witchcraft 
was very prevalent in Scotland, and two of the 
most famous witches in the kingdom then lived 
on each hand of Macbeth; one at Collace, and 
the other not far from Dunsinane house, at a 
place called the Cape.* Macbeth, taking a su- 
perstitious turn, applied to them for advice, and 
by their counsel, he built a lofty castle upon 
the top of an adjoining hill, since called Dun- 
sinnan, which, in the Gaelic language, signifies 
the hill of ants, implying the great labour and 
industry, so essentially requisite for collecting 





* The moor. where the witches met Macbeth, which is 
in the parish of St. Martin, is yet pointed out by the coun- 
try people; and there isa stone still preserved, which is 
called the wetches’ stone. The moor hasbeen lately plant- 
ed and improved by Alexander Macdonald, Esq. to whom 


it belongs. 
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the materials of so vast a building. It was by | 
nature strong, as well as fortified by art, being | 
partly defended by high outer rocks, and partly 
surrounded by an outer wall, which enclosed a 
considerable space of ground for exercising the 
soldiers, &c. There was also a fosse, which 
joined the wall and outer rocks, and a high 
rampart which environed the whole, and de- 
fended the castle, itself large and well fortified. 
From the top of the hill there is an extensive 
view of above fifty miles every way, compre- 
hending Fifeshire, the hills of the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, Glen-almond, Blair, Athol, and 
Braemar ; Strathmore also, and a great part of 
Angus, are immediately under view. In short, 
there could not be a more commanding situation. 

When Malcom Can-more came into Scotland, 
supported by English auxiliaries, to recover his 
dominions from Macbeth, he marched first to- 
wards Dunkeld, in order to meet with those 
friends who had promised to join him from the 
north. This led him to Birnam Wood, where, 





accidentally, they were induced, either by way 
of distinction, or from some other motive, to or- 
nament their bonnets, or to carry about with 
them in their hands, the branches of trees. The 
people in the neighbourhood stated, as the tra- 
dition of the country, that they were distinguish- 
ed in this situation by the spy, whom Macbeth 
had stationed to watch their motions. He then 
began to despair, in consequence of the witches’ 
prediction, who had warned him to “ beware 
when Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane 3” 
and when Malcom prepared to attack the cas- 
tle, where it was principally defended by the 
outer rocks, he immediately deserted it, and fly- 
ing, ran up the opposite hill, pursued by Mac- 
duff; but finding it impossible to escape, he 
threw himself from the top of the hill, was kill- 
ed upon the rocks, and buried at the Long man’s 
grave,* as it is called, which is still extant. 

Such were the traditions in the neighbourhood 
of Dunsinane castle, in 1822: and the readers of 
the Parthenon will be naturally struck with the 
resemblance between them and the celebrated 
tragedy which Shakspeare founded on the history 
of Macbeth. There is every reason, indeed, to 
cling to the conjecture that the great dramatist 
was upon the spot himself, and that he was in- 
spired with such an uncommon power of poeti- 
cal description, from having viewed the places, 
where the magic scenes which he depicted were 
supposed to have been transacted. 





* It would be worth while to examine this grave, as 
some curious facts might be ascertained from it. It is pro- 
per to add, that not far from it is the road, where, accord- 


' 


The following extract from Guthrie's history 
of Scotland, wil raise another column to sup- 
port the hypothesis of Shakspeare’s having ac- 
tually taken an ocularsurvey of Dunsinane castle. 

* In the year 1594 King James desired Queen 
Elizabeth to send him a company of English 
comedians; with which request she complied: 
and James gave them a license to act in his ca- 
pital, and before his court. 

“JT have great reason,” he adds, “to think 
that the immortal Shakspeare was of the num- 
ber, as these players actually exhibited in Perth. 
which is only a short distance from Dunsinane 
castle.” Tam of an opinion that it would be 
morally imposible, even for the fertile and crea- 
tive invention of the immortal bard, to paint, 
on the canvass of fancy, so exact and strong « 
likeness of the very localities in the neighbour- 
hood of Macbeth’s palace, unless he actually 
witnessed them with hisown eyes. The play 
developes all the traditionary occurrences in the 
most striking features of similitude. The only ma- 
rial difference is, that according to the version 
of tradition, Macbeth threw himself from the 
top of a rock; but it was much more poetical, 
and in accordance with retributive justice, as 
narrated by Shakspeare, his falling by the hands 
of Macduff, whom he had so cruelly injured. 





DEAF AND DUMB. 


Now see the tear from Misery’s cheek, 
By Love and Genius driven! 

Behold! they gain the end they seek, 

The deaf can hear, the dumb can speak ! 
And praise approving Heaven ! 








MEMOIRS 
On the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
By M. Besian. 
2. Principal cause of the appurent inferioritu 
of Deaf Mutes. Advantage of Speech. 
(Translation continued.) 

If it be true that deaf mutes have the same 
intellectual organization as other men, and if 
their deafness does not deprive them of the 
powers of the mind, how can we explain the 
vast difference that appears to separate deaf 
mutes from persons endowed with hearing and 
speech, which has for so long a time caused 
them to be placed upon a level, and even below, 
brute beasts? Do then, fugitive impressions 
upon the organs of hearing exercise so great au 
influence upon intelligence ? and do ideas, ob- 
| tained through the medium of sounds, occupy 
so great a space in the dominion of the under- 
standing ? 

The sense of hearing alone is far from being 





ing to tradition, Banquo was murdered. 





- of so much importance. 
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The touch, or feeling, which makes us ac- 
guainted with the exterior qualities of bodies, 


Villy PARTHENON, 


| 
| 


and which enables the eyes to judge of distances | 


and forms: the sight, instructed by the touch, 
adds to it, extends its dominion, embracing at 
one view a great number of order, gives to the 


| gins, as it were, with himself. 


mind the first lessons of order and composition; | 


these two senses, which the deaf mutes enjoy as 
well as we do, contribute equally as well as 


faculties, 

But as the articulate sounds of the human 
voice have been almost wholly the habitual signs 
of ideas, the ear is found to be the general me- 
dium of communication between men, and the 
hearing, which, at the time, slightly influences 
the intelligence, nourishes and continually in- 
ereases it, by making known to us the thoughts 


of those around us. It is hke a canal, the waters 


| by the continual exchange of ideas. 


| the contrary, from the rapid and easy transmis- 
hearing, to the developement of the intellectual | 


of which add nothing to the fertility of the coun- | 


try through which it flows, but is notwithstanding 
the source of its riches and prosperity, inasmuch 
as itis the medium of communication for con- 
veying the products of the most distant coun- 
tries. 

Language is not only the means of communi- 
cation between different persons; it is, at the 
same time, the expression and the instrument of 
thought. 

Speech, with its precise and varied forms, 
analyzes and developes the perceptions of the 
mind, separates its elements, and presents them 
distinctly, (vivified by the expression) one by 
one to the attention. It gives a sort of reality 
to the most extensive combinations, and to the 
most subtle reasonings; it relieves and guides 
the labour of reflection, impresses and stamps 
all acquired ideas, aids the memory, fertilizes 
and embellishes the imagination. 

All these advantages the deaf mute is depri- 
ved of by the imperfection of one organ. The 
privation of hearing, from birth, necessarily pro- 
duces a privation of speech. He who has ne- 
ver heard cannot imitate the sounds which he 
knows not. He is consequently deprived of the 
faculty of transmitting his ideas by utterance, 
and of receiving the expression of our, in the 
same manner. Behold him a solitary being in 
the midst of society, and almost a stranger to 
what passes around him. His intelligence lan- 
guishes and perishes for want of nourishment. 
It is by exercise that the mind, as well as the 
body, obtains possession of all its faculties, and 
without it becomes paralyzed by inaction. But 
upon what can the mind of the unfortunate deaf 
mute exercise itself? What can animate the 
thoughts, when there is no one to whom he can 











communicate the sentiments of his mind? Its 
activity will become extinct as his wants are sa- 
tisfied, and the circle of his ideas will not ex- 
tend beyond this. ‘The experience of former 
ages is nothing to him s the human species be- 
He cannot be- 
nefit by the accumulated knowledge of ages, or 
Tous, on 


sion of ideas, intellectual light is continually iu- 
creasing. We carry to the general mass the 
fruit of our particular reflections ; we each add, 
more or less, to this inheritance of ages. Jt is 
in some sort, the property of the whole species, 
it is a good, common to all men. The deat 
niute is alone excluded, as a child unjustly dis- 
inherited. It is by instruction that he is esta- 
blished in his rights; this alone can restore him 
to his high destinies, and raise him to the dignity 
of man. 


TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 


To nature’s works, primeval, all sublime, 
That still survive the mouldering wreck of time ; 
And still invite the muse—science and art 








Their own peculiar loveliness impart ; 


Enrich the mind, and elevate the heart. Anon. 





CONVERZATIONES AT OR. MITCHILL’S. 
BAVARIAN COMPLIMENT. 

Report was made in the port-folio, sent to 
the municipality of New-York, by the king of 
Bavaria, in answer to their donation of the book 
and medal published by them on the Canal ce- 
lebration in 1824. It is an imperial folio, of 
ample size and elegant paper, beautifully bound. 
The inscription on the cover is in High Dutch, 
to this import—King Lewis of Bavario, to the 
City of New-York. The prints it contains are 
fifty ; among which are some done by Carlo 
Dolce, Rubens, Vandyck, Benvenuto, Raphael, 
Julio Romano, Voltera Garzi, Bordone, Castel. 
franco, Bassano, Sasaferato, Morillo, Weenix, 
Hooghe, Terburg, Verholne, Snyders, W oover- 
mans, Vondervelden, Knyp, Ruysdael, Dekker, 
Flink, Milet, Vernet, and Hamilton. They ac- 
mit the following classification: I. Likenesses 
of distinguished persons, of both sexes. II. 
Madonnas and saints. IJ. Biblical and scrip- 
tural pieces. IV. Landscapes and rural scenes. 
V. Human life and manners. VI. Hunting and 
animal attitudes. 

Unfortunately there is no catalogue; the want 
of which renders the interpretation of some of 
the prints difficult, and of others impossible. 
It is, nevertheless, in the power of a beholder 
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to know the meaning of that which represents | 
the holy trinity, the preparation of Joseph and | 
Mary for the journey into Egypt, the destruction 
of the Assyrian army under Sennacherib, the 
hunting of the wild boar, the gambling scenes, 
the stag chased by lions, the Saviour crowned 
with thorns, and several others. 

The execution is in the finest style of the Li- 
thographic art. It ought to be remembered, 
that Bavaria is the native country of lithogra- 
phy; that the quarries affording the best stones 
are there; that the art has the oldest standing 
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Sweden, on the front, with the name of the art: 
ist Redingcr ; and on the reverse, representa- 
tions of an anvil, bellows, tongs, hammer, and 
other implements of the iron trade: under the 
motto, “* Hortor amare focos,” [exhort you to love 
the forges; and above, the inscription below 
“Commere. ferrar,” the trade in iron—d. 29th 
December, 17-47. 

3. The head of Charles Grey, member o 
the British parliament, in Latin, and on the ob- 
verse this inscription, “ CosMopoLiT® opr. suRA 


GENT. MARITIMA CORAM CONSESSU POPUL. BRIT. 














in that kingdom; and that probably the work- 
men possess the highest degree of experience. 
It is even said that lithographic artists in other 
countries procure their stone from Bavaria to 
this day. It may therefore be fairly concluded, 
that his majesty’s book exhibits the best speci- 
mens extant. 


MEDALS OF CAST IRON. 


It has been customary to make medals of gold, | 


silver, copper, and tin, and even of brass, and 
other alloys or mixtures of metals. All these 
were executed by dies, making indentations, or 
raising bas-reliets, under the force of a hammer 
or screw. 

Latterly, a discovery has been made, that 
Iron may be employed tor the preparation of 
medals, with singular advantage; and this by 
casting, or in other words, pouring the melted 
metal into a duly prepared mould, as in other 
similar operations. The distinctness of the 
figures and letters is said to depend, in part, 
upon the quality of iron to expand as it cools, 
or passes from a soft to a solid state: whereby 
the representations are rendered very plain and 
strong. 

Several pieces of this kind were produced by 
Mr. Henry Hizer, said to have been made at 
some foundrysin Sweden. They were two 
inches in diameter, and the risings and exhibitions 
very distinct. A few are worthy of being par- 
ticularized. 

1. The famous Charles the Twelfth. On one 
side his likeness, with a notice that he died 
on the 30th November, 1718. On the other 
a lion endeavouring with his teeth and claws to 


rend the rope that binds him; with an inscrip- - 


tion above, in the two words, “ indocilis pati,” 
untaught to suffer, indicative of his fiery and 
ungovernable temper. 

2. An elevated head of Frederick, king of 


VICULARIL STOCKHOLMUENSES. By which it ap- 
| pears, that this medal was voted by the ship- 
| owners of the Swedish capital, and executed by 
| Laderberg. It may be translated thus: The 
| Shipowners of Stockholm to the liberal states- 

man, for his able defence of the maritime rights 
| of nations, before the representatives of the 
| British people, on the 2d of February, 1801. 

The cheapness of iron enables the manufac- 
turers to make a great number with little cost : 


| DIE If FEBR. MDCCCI STRENUE DEFENDENTI: NA- 


and there is no temptation to commit them to 
| the crucible. 


A WORM BRED IN THE LIVER OF A FISH. 

An Ascaris, as large as one of the biggest in 
habiting the human alimentary canal, wa, found 
by a fishmonger completely enclosed within the 
the liver of that species of codfish called the 
Pollack, (Gadus purpurascens, Mitch.) The 
creature was situated longitudinally in one of 
the lobes. The head did not distinctly emerge, 
but was covered at one side of the lobe with a 
portion of membrane or peritonzum. Yet, its 
point was so prominent, that it formed a small 
protrusion. It was very remarkable, that this 
zoophyte, though occupying so much space in 
this hepatic organ, seemed to be so perfectly at 
home, that there was no sign of bloody eflusion, 
| of purulent secretion, or of destructive ulcera- 
tion in any part of its location. So connate 
was the inmate, that it might be viewed as part 
and parcel of the fish which contained it. Though 
it ought to be observed, that near the anterior 
extremity of the ascaris, there appeared to be a 
reddish suffusion, though of a very limited ex- 
tent. The origin of these parasitical vermin is 
involved in profound obscurity. Some zoolo- 
gists consider them as spontaneous productions, 
without parentage, or a regular process of gene 
ration. Others believe the eggs or germs are 
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*mall enough to enter the vessels, and be convey- 
ed by the fluids to a convenient place for their 
deposit and growth. 
tended with great, and, in the present state of 
vur knowledge, insuperable difficulties. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF A LIVING BIRD 


Among the wading wild-fowl, (gralle) fre- 
quenting the shores of Long-Island, and other 
parts of the North American coast, during the 
warm season, is the blue heron, with neck and 
legs of such length, as to measure, when full 
grown, a height of four feet, or even more. It 
is believed to be Ardea heronias of Wilson. 
Like the other individuals of its tribe, this tall 
and showy bird wades along the shallow waters, 
and seizes the fishes and other creatures on which 
it subsists, with its long, strong, and pointed bill. 
The blue heron feeds chiefly during the night; 
and for enabling it to perform the operation more 
effectually, is furnished with the means of de- 
coying its prey, by means of a luminous spot on 
its breast. 

On the forepart of the neck, there is a patch, 
reaching quite to the sternum, in an adult bird, 
of acircular form, and about four inches in dia- 
meter. This isnot covered by the common plu- 
mage; nor is it bare; but is closely beset by a 
sort of short excrescence, of a yellowish white, 
or cream colour, of a quality partaking some- 
what of a downy, and somewhat of a hairy na- 
ture. In the ordinary walking and sitting pos- 
tures of the bird, this part is concealed by the 
surrounding feathers, which are long and shaggy. 
Usually, even after death, it is so entirely out of 
sight, as to require a parting of the plumage to 
bring it to view. ‘Thus exposed, it exhibits the 
peculiarity of its constitution. 

The gunners who pursue the business of shoot- 
ing wild-fowl for the market, affirm, that this 
spot, while the blue heron is in search of food, 
along the shores, shines in the dark. Among 
other witnesses of tie fact, is Mr. Isaac C. So- 
per, who has been long engaged in hunting this 
kind of game. He declares the light emitted by 
blue herons is bright enough to enable a marks- 
man to take aiin at it, and to do sure execution. 
It is a very singular provision of nature; and 
deserves further investigation. It seems to be 
connected with the life of the bird 5 but it is not 
known how far the phosphorescence is under the 
dominion of its will. 

The shining glow of several species of insects, 
is well known; as is that of the radiary and 
molluscous creatures which i‘luminate,the ocean. 
But, the history of the lantern-bearing species 
of the feathered race, has not been so well known, 


Both suppositions are at- | 


and is so replete with physiological information, 
as to merit close attention. 

Atter having thus been made the subject of a 
zoological exercise for the mind, the specimen 


, was ordered to the cook, that it might be duly 
| prepared for the dinner-table. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHIT-CHAT. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Vanity.—The way in which vanity displays 
itself in little things is often amusing. Every 
body has heard of the warm farmer, who com- 
plained of the heat of wearing silver buttons, 
when he found those he sported unnoticed ; in 
like manner Dr. Johnson related an anecdote 
of a man who was so fond of displaying on his 
side-board all the plate he possessed, that he ac- 
tually added his spurs to the shining heap. 

Curious Anecdote of Talma.—While on an 
excursion to Bordeaux, this celebrated actor re: 
ceived the following letter : 

To the son of Melpomene, 

“ Sir, [have only six francs, and am totally 
destitute of resources. 1 cannot live under the 
yoke of poverty, and the reproach of having 
been deprived of my rank in the brave legions 
of the emperor. Death must terminate my sut- 
ferings. I hear that youareto honour this town 
with your furious presence, and that at the very 
moment when [ propose to putan end to my ex 
istence. I defer then my project, in admiration 
of your talents, with which I am acquainted 
only by your fame. | conjure you then to hasten 
your visit, that | may admire’you and expire. Re 
fuse. not the last desires of your fellow creature, 
who, being able to live but four days, has divided 
the sum which remains as follows: 


Four days nourishment, 3 francs. 
Pit, 2 10sous. | 
Poison, 10. 


The moment the generous Talma reached 
Bordeaux he sought for the young matiand pre- 
sented him his purse, and after Some expostula- 
tion he dissuaded him from his fatal project, and 
so great was the interest he took in his welfare, 
that he wrote a letter to Napoleon, which pro- 
cured the restoration of his rank in his regiment, 
and the favourable notice of the emperor. 





Origin of the term Spinster—Among out 
industrious forefathers, it was a fixed maxim that 
a young lady should never be permitted to 
marry until she had spun for herself a set of 
body, bed, and table linnen. From this custom 
all unmarried women are called spinsters in le- 
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gal proceedings. 


ladies, who long to be married, were obliged to 
cast away the Waverly novels, and abandon all 
their fashionable amusements, in order to ap- 
proach the goal of matrimonial felicity, by that 
path of preparation which their great grandmo- 





Doctor Small, of Birmingham, a celebrated 
physician, used to say that women should be 
ashamed ever to confess that they had hysteric 
fits, as they in general rose from the indulgence 
of their irrascible passions. The diseases call- 
ed by Sauvages, Morositates, he said, were best 
treated with a horsewhip. Though this be true, 
the want of galalntry in the prescription, would 
procure from the weaker sex, for the physician, 
the appellation of horse-doctor. 





A married woman of the Shawnee Indians | 


made this beautiful reply to a man whom she 
met in the woods, and who implored her to love 
and look upon him—“ Oulamou, my husband,” 
said she, “is ever before my eyes, and hinders 
me from seeing you.” 





The Fools’ Gazette.—A paper, with this title, has been 
commenced in Europe, in which is published all accounts 
of duels, ruin by gambling and speculation, elopements 
and seduction, deaths for love, accidents from intemper- 
ance, &c. &c. Such a paper, in thiscountry, would never 
want encouragement, so long as folly continues to be in 
fashion. 


What walabeel om po { 
_ try New-York would present, if all the young 


STAR, LOV ELY ST AR?! 
(In style of Mrs. Hemans. 
Star, lovely star! what seest thou 
In thy home of boundless blue ? 
Bright twinkling thing, O tell me now, 
What doth so pleasure thy view ? 
And the star answer’d—* Man, I look 
To the dwellings of holy men : 
Whence the prayer is heard, and where the bor « 
Of our Father's truth hath been !” 


Star, lovely star! why dost thou hide 
In the fleecy cloud thy light? 

Why dost thou not untarnish’d ride 
In the deep blue heavens this night? 

And the star answer’d—** Man, I see 
Where a cruel doing will stain 

Your fallen race; and I fain would flee 
‘fo my sailing cloud again.” 


Star, lovely star! where dost thou stay, 
When the sun is forth on high ? 

Thou goest, when even his mildest ray 
Doth laugh on the eastern sky ! 

And the star answer’d—* Man, I dwell 
incessantly in my place! 

When the King comes forth, O who may tell 
OF the lowliest of thy race 2” 


Star, lovely star! the gentle moon 
On her blue highway doth glide, 
And thou goest not; why then so soon, 
When is pouring sunlight’s tide? 
And the star answer’d—* Our mother wills 
That we would sparkle in light 
Of her own giving; our father fills 
The whole with his glory—Good night!” 
Cc. Kk. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


“The music of Caryl was like the memory of joys past 
and gone. Sweet and mournful to the soul.” 





OSSIAN. 
Oh, strike the harp, my lovely maid, 

And breathe thy soul into the song, 
As erst when thy light fingers stray’d 

So witchingly its chords among. 


Strike, that the soothing melody 

May still this aching heart once more ; 
That all may be forgot but thee, 

The only loss ’twould now deplore. 


Sing of the pains of absence, love, 
And Oh! I'll think, when far away, 
If for a moment e’er I strove, 
To loose fiom me thy gentle sway. 


No, then tiou wert here, this bosom’s queen, 
Enshrined within the deep recess, 

And visions that did intervene, 
Brought shadows of thy loveliness, 


Sing on, and grief may vainly try 
Its chains around my heart to fling ; 
Touch soft the harp, and ecstacy 
Will fill this breast—still, sweetest, sing. 
FREBERIC. 


WEDNESDAY, 
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ERRATA. 

Having once broken the ice, in confessing our faults, we 
find it necessary to continue the humiliating subject. In 
our last nuinber the following errors occurred; in the ar- 
ticle headed “ Botanical,” page 121, column 2d, line 30th 
from bottom, for Fraxius read Fraxinus. Page 122, co- 
lumn Ist, line 15th from top, for Hantoriza, read Xanto- 
rize. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Botanical Department for this number was, as usua!, 
duly furnished by our attentive scientific friend, Dr. Pas- 
calis, but was omitted by an accident, which will not again 
occur. 

The poetical favours of S. W. D.; Frederic ; ; 
L. S. B.; ———, and a whole alphabet of others, from A 
to Z, shall all be attended to, according to their respective 
merits. That of lexius is not a suitable offering for the 
shrine of Minerva ; but is much better suited to the meri- 
dian of some gossipping village. 





In consequence of the recommendation of several gen- 
tlemen, the Oration intended to have been delivered at 
Tammany Hall, on the 19th inst. by Mr. Emmons of Bos- 
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ton, commemorative of the capture of the British army at 
Yorktown, will be postponed until the 25th of November, 
that being the anniversary of the evacuation of New-York 
by the British. The above address will then be pronounced 
at Tammany Hall, much improved for the occasion. 
‘Tickets, at fifty cents, may be had at the Bookstore of E. 
Bliss, No. 128 Broadway, on the 20th November. 





Literary Cadet.—The editor of the Literary Cadet, a 
very excellent paper, published in Providence, R. 1. would 
conter a particular favour, by mforming us of the name of 
he * popular song,” on which the bucket isa parody. We 
thave always been under the impression, that the latter 
was purely original, both in thought and language. We 
know (at numerous parodies on the * Bucket” have ap- 
peared, since its first publication iv 1817; but cannot con- 
ceive how that circuinstance can render the Buckeé a pa- 
redy. ‘We ask for information.” 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
PARK THEATRE. 

-Monday, Oct. 8.—The tragedy of Coriolanus, with 
the aiterpiece of “ Comfortable Lodgings; or, Parts in 
tue Olden Time.” Mr. Cooper's Coriolanus was notat all 
characteristic of the noble Roman; he wanted dignity, 
expression, aud individuality. His delivery was quite 
destitute of passion audenergy. Indeed he is seldom suc- 
eessiul when he attempts to express the magnaninity, 
toweriy ambition, aud martial euthusiasn of the heroes 
ot history or romance. 

He never preseits us with a finished portrait of uniform 
excelleuce ; yet we Cannot help admuring the disposition 
of his lights and stiades, as well as the boldness of iis 
outhue, and tae giuwing Unts of genius that indicate a 
tnaster hand, His soaring flights of dramatic superiority 
are generally impeded by his puerile atteution to stage 
trick, and an afleciatiou Of intense acuteness of feeling. 
He bas also au incorrigivie propensity of too frequently 
extending out is arms, aud arranging his drapery, as if 
his sole care wasengrossed in the ludicrous assumption 
of a proud aud portly attitude. These havitual faults de- 
rogate cousideradiy from Lis legitunate merits, aud like a 
paraiy zing incubus, they weigh Gown the inherent powers 
of hisin:nd. Kean’s representation renders Coriolanus 
as periec tan illusion as ii it were acted on a Roman slage, 
because he ciepicts it with the conception of a matchless 
genius, with evident truths and force of reality. Volum- 
nia never had so powerful, or so affecting a representative 
on the American stage, asin Mrs. Duff.—Her acting in- 
vested the character inthe most attractive graces of pa- 
thosand maternal tenderness, that were at once natural 
and impassioned. kacept the celebrated Miss O'Neil, 
We never saw,on the European stage, an actress more 
competent to delineate the passion of love, or the misery 
of feminine sorrow, than this gifted and accomplished 
lady. The power of her expressive tears could melt into 
the weeping waters of pity, the frigid heart of a misan- 
thrope. In the expression of plaintive wailings, melan- 
choly sadness, and noble sentiments, she is excelled by 
none. Mes. Hilson’s Virgia was nota happy effort. 
We would rather commend than censure this amiable 
jady. Messrs. Barry, Foot, and Simpson’s acting was 
spirited and admirably characteristic. 

On Thursday evening the German drama of Faustus 
was receiveci with unbounded applause by the auditory of 
the Park theatre. This isa spledid piece, that has all 





the gorgeous grandeur of spectacle, together with the 
loftiest attributes of poetry, diversified and contrasted by 
the bustle and variety of incident, and romantic interes 
of story. Mr. Barry’s representation of the arch spirit, 
possessed all the distinctive and prominent traits of taleu: 
that so peculiarly belong to that admirable actor. In ou 
apprehension Mr. Hilson formed a very inaccurate con- 
ception of the part of Wagner. Mr. Simpson’s Faustus 
was tolerably well sustained. 


—=——- 
BOWERY THEATRE. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 11.—Sheridan’s admirable co- 
medy, Z'he School for Scandal, was performed in this 
house, on Thursday evening. Sir Peter Teazle, though 
an old acquaintance, has been placed in a new situation 
by Mr. Decamp, who has portrayed this character with 
so much spirit and fidelity, as to give it all the gloss, inter. 
est, and effect of perfect novelty. Mrs. Gilfert’s Lady 
Teazle was rather passionless and mawkish, though a 
distant intervals, her native vivacity and spirit broke 
through the sombre gloom of our apathy, like the rays of 
a bright moon, gleaming under an opaque cloud. She is 
certainly capable of making a nobler eftort in that character. 
Mr. Barret’s Charles Surface was sustained with charac- 
teristic minuteness. In look, dress, and action, the cha- 
racter was complete. ‘The female characters were not 
very prominent or interesting. In justice, however, to 
Mrs. Vernon, (lately Miss Fisher) we must say, that iy 
some scenes she played Mrs. Candour admirably. Mr 
Vernon is always judicious, lively, and forcible; he ap- 
peared to great advantage in Sir Oliver. The afterpicce 
of the Caliph of Bagdad, was hailed with shouts of ap- 
plause. 

—— 
LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 

The entertainm: nts at this house coutinue to increas 
in splendour and novelty. On Tuesday evening Mis 
Twybill, a young lady of high promise, who bids fair toat 
tain the loftiest eminence of dramatic excellence, mate 
her first appearance at this theatre, in the character 0! 
Rosalie Somers, in the comedy of Town and Country. She 
and Mrs Wallack, must divide between them the palm o! 
superiority in this house, until it receives an accession ¢ 
more female talent. Indeed they are primary lumins 
ries that could illuminate any theatre. 
a light and elegant form, and an intellectual countenanc: 
that is quite expressive of sensibility. She treads the 
stage with an air of imposing dignity, and there is a sylpb 
like grace in her deportinent, well calculated to give eflec 
to a tragic character. We would like to see her personatt 
some of Otway’s pathetic heroines, as we are sure she car 
not fail of exciting admiration and compassion by her gra 
phic portraiture of sorrow, affection, and connubial love. 
To the advantage of personal charms, she unites a swee! 
voice, that has in it all the “ mazy running soul of melody.” 

—>_— 

Southern Review.—This is the title of a new Quarterly, 
to be published in Charleston, S.C. It is to be edited by 
Siephen Elliott, Esq. Professor of Natural History in the 
Medical College of North Carolina. 
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